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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION; THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DECEMBER 28-30, 1915. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

THE fifteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on December 28, 29 and 30, 1915. 

In the absence of the Secretary Professor Kemp Smith was appointed 
Secretary pro tern. 

The Treasurer's report for the year ending December 31, 1915, 
was read and accepted, after being audited by Professors Bakewell 
and Bush. Report follows: 

E. G. Spaulding, Secretary and Treasurer, in Account with the American 
Philosophical Association. 

Debit. 

Time account, January 1, 1915 $368.90 

Check account, January 1, 1915 170.16 

Dues received 196.00 

Interest on time account to January 1, 1916 11.67 

$746.73 
Credit. 

Chicago meeting, entertainment $ 10.40 

Secretary's expenses in attending Chicago meeting .... 79.42 

Clerical services 26.28 

Stamps and stamped envelopes 23.22 

Printing 34.04 

Travelling expenses 11.36 

Telegrams, etc 6.86 

Stationery 8.01 

$200.09 

Total time account, January 1, 1916 380.57 

Total check account, January 1, 1916 166.07 

$746.73 

Total cash on hand $546.64 

Audited and found correct: 

(Signed) C. M. Bakewell, 

W. T. Bush. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor A. O. Lovejoy, of Johns Hopkins University; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor E. A. Singer, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor E. G. Spaulding, Princeton University; 
Members of the Executive Committee, to serve two years, Professors 
A. K. Rogers, of Yale University, and J. B. Pratt, of Williams College. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
new members were elected : Dr. Albert Edward Avery, of Bryn Mawr 
College; Dr. Ralph M. Blake, of Princeton University; Professor 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, of Wesleyan University; Dr. H. T. 
Costello, of Columbia University; Professor Ezra B. Crooks, of 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College; Professor J. Forsythe Crawford, 
of Beloit College; Professor Carll Whitman Doxsee, of Grove City 
College; Dr. James H. Dunham, of Hamilton Court, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Professor Louis William Flaccus, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Professor Herbert P. Patterson, of Dakota Wesleyan 
University; Dr. Edna Ashton Shearer, of Bryn Mawr College; Dr. 
Ray Addison Sigsbee, of Princeton University; Dr. Henry Slonimsky, 
of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Henry Bradford Smith, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor Ernest E.^jkmthard, of the 
Harvard Medical School; Dr. Ernest L. Talbert, of the University 
of Cincinnati; Dr. Benjamin Van Riper, of Pennsylvania State 
College; Dr. N. Wiener, of Harvard University. Professor G. H. 
Howison, of the University of California, was elected an Honorary 
member. 

The recommendation was made by the Executive Committee, and 
adopted by the association, that a special committee on Academic 
Tenure and Freedom, to consist of Professors Dewey, Hocking and 
Lovejoy, be appointed, with the suggestion to next year's committee 
of the association, that this special committee be made permanent 
on a tenure of three years under constitutional form; furthermore 
that this committee be authorized to draw on the treasury for secre- 
tarial and travelling expenses. 

The recommendation was made by the Executive Committee, 
and adopted by the association, that a committee be appointed to 
prepare a minute on the death of Professor Ormond. Professors 
Creighton, Johnson and Urban were appointed. Professor Royce, 
further, was requested to present a minute on the death of Mr. C. S. 
Pearce. 

The arrangements for the place and date of the next meeting were 
referred to the Executive Committee with power. 
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The appreciation and thanks of the association were expressed to the 
University of Pennsylvania, and especially to Professors Singer and 
Newbold, for the generous hospitality shown to visiting members at 
this meeting. 

The papers of Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday morning were 
read in honor of Professor Josiah Royce, and will be published to- 
gether in the May number of the Philosophical Review. The 
following are abstracts of the other papers read at the meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) E. G. Spaulding, 

Secretary. 
An Epistemological Eirenicon. W. P. Montague. 

The epistemological problem concerns the relation of the system 
of things, called objective in the sense that we believe in their reality, 
to the system of things, called subjective in the sense that they appear 
in consciousness. The three principal solutions of the problem may 
be termed, Objectivism, Subjectivism, and Dualkrn. All three of 
these solutions are incompatible with demonstrable facts and with 
one another, and yet they seem to exhaust the field. A way out of 
the resulting impasse can be found by splitting up each of the theories 
into a pair of propositions, the first members of which pairs are all 
true and compatible with one another, while the second members are 
false and incompatible with one another. By this device the epis- 
temological problem can be eirenically solved and each of the three 
historically and dialectically opposed theories accepted in its revised 
version as a valid and exhaustive though not exclusive standpoint 
for viewing the knowledge relation. 

Error and Unreality. W. H. Sheldon. 

There are two problems in regard to error: the psychological and 
the metaphysical. The former has been satisfactorily treated; it 
traces the sources of error, the mental and physical processes that 
lead to it and constitute it. The latter is relatively independent of 
the former, and has seldom been squarely faced. It concerns the 
status of the illusory object. For, apparently, that object is unreal; 
yet an unreal thing is a contradictio in adjecto. It is, yet it is not. 
We have become so accustomed to this anomaly, however, that it 
excites no surprise; indeed, most thinkers believe that there is a great 
deal of unreality in the universe. Passing in review the several 
extant theories which try to solve this problem, we find only one or 
two which seem even to realize the paradox, and none which try to 
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resolve it. In these straits we propose our own solution. Illusory 
objects are absolutely real. They do not contradict the ' real ' objects 
which they are believed to replace; for in the last analysis no one 
entity contradicts another entity, the only contradictions are denials; 
viz., 'A is B' never contradicts 'A is C,'but only 'It is not true that 
A is B.' The rest of the paper is occupied with the attempt to remove 
metaphysical prejudices against the view, with the application of the 
view to specific cases, and with a statement of the beneficial results 
to metaphysics which, the writer believes, would follow its adoption. 

A Revised Causation and Its Implications. H. G. Hartmann. 

We may regard causation, historically, as an attempt to account 
rationally for (1) change, (2) sequence, (3) invariable sequence. 

1. Analyzed, the antecedent of a change never consists of less than 
two objects; and, commonly, of many more than two; but all objects 
are never included in any specific change. 

Further, if A, B, and C are the objects of a specific cause and E 
the effect, it remains to add that A, B, and C may also exist with the 
effect E never coming to pass. Wherein, then does the difference 
exist between these two manifestations of A, B, and C? My answer 
is brief: A, B, and C in one grouping are reciprocally 'effective' and 
in the other 'inert' or 'neutral.' Why one and the same group of 
objects acts thus, no one can tell ; that they act thus is a commonplace. 
Causation (change), therefore, has its foundation in the inexplicable, 
non-sensational property of objects to interact differently or not to 
interact at all in their varied grouping. As a principle that is ultimate, 
it denotes an objective pluralism among objects. Change becomes a 
central problem; for to deny a reality to change, is to deny a reality 
to causation. The one-and-the-many problem in its bearing upon 
thinghood also becomes central. The outcome is an emancipation of 
Epistemology from the leading-strings of psychology and the 'ego- 
centric predicament.' 

2. Causation viewed in the light of a sequence presents another 
distinct problem. For cause and effect 'as a sequence' is one thing 
and of one foundation; 'cause' as an explanation of a change (an 
effect) quite another. To seek for a causal 'relation,' therefore, in 
something between the effect and the cause rather than in the multiple 
objects of a 'cause' is a misplaced effort. It is true that a 'cause' 
carries us on to its effect; but an 'effect' is also a mere sign for deter- 
mining the existence of a connection in the objects of a 'cause,' and 
as such, characterizes the connection as of this or that kind, — chemical, 
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psychical, or what not. Moreover, the connection is objective. 
On the other hand, the relation between an effect and a cause may be 
a thing purely subjective in either a Humian or a Kantian conception 
of the matter. But even here, it can be shown that an objective 
principle of control enters; namely, the principle that a given set of 
objects produces but one result. A given effect, therefore, cannot be 
randomly associated with any object or objects. Hence, where 
custom (Hume) has established one kind of linkage, this principle 
may itself function to correct custom. And if, upon Kantian ground, 
we affirm a purely thought-basis for the linkage, the range of thought's 
dependence upon this empirical basis would still remain an open 
question. 

3. Where causation is characterized as 'an invariable sequence,' 
the foundation thereof lies in the empirical fact that different objects 
are not merely unique in their reciprocal behavior, but, for a further 
inexplicable reason, regularly recurrent in the behavior. 

Hindrances to the Teaching of Philosophy. B. C. Ewer. 

The aims of philosophy are those of guiding human life and of 
synthesizing facts and principles of science in a unitary view of the 
universe. The effort to perform these functions by curricular teaching 
is beset by several hindrances: first, the usual conditions of instruction 
— large classes, the lecture practice, the abstract form of textbook 
material — conditions which have been established by custom and 
by the mechanical necessities of college teaching but which tend to 
produce perfunctory, superficial work on the part of students; second, 
the shadow of authority, particularly ecclesiastical authority exerted 
through the college administration, in restraint of freedom of thought 
in dealing with philosophical problems; third, an opposing philosophy, 
mechanistic in character, which is the uncritical presupposition or 
outgrowth of science, and which is imparted by scientific teachers as 
ultimate truth. Philosophy as a subject of curricular instruction 
seems to need a more definite statement of problems, the discussion of 
these without esoteric technicalities, and a heroic spirit in ascertaining 
and presenting the truth. 

Conscience as Reason and as Emotion. W. K. Wright. 

Since the publication of Spencer's Data of Ethics many writers 
have treated of the origin and development of moral conduct and of 
moral ideas from the evolutionary standpoint. This attitude has 
tended, especially of late, to view moral evolution in terms of instincts 
and emotions, as in Westermarck's Origin and Development of the 
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Moral Ideas and in McDougall's Social Psychology. Ethical 
writers of a more traditional type, many of whom call themselves 
'rationalists,' vigorously oppose this standpoint. A particularly 
trenchant attack, which may be taken as typical, and which is directed 
specifically against McDougall and Westermarck, is furnished by 
Dr. Hastings Rashdall's Is Conscience an Emotion? Rashdall 
maintains that to make moral judgments emotional in their constitu- 
tion is to make them irrational and subjective, so that right and 
wrong become a personal matter, like liking and disliking mustard. 
This leads to moral skepticism. On the contrary, the consciousness 
of our objective duty is the most fundamental of our convictions and 
must be derived from the intellectual part of our nature. It is a self- 
evident truth, irreducible to emotions, and as intellectually certain 
as the multiplication table. 

In answer to criticisms of this sort it can be said: (i) 'Reason' as 
used with reference to moral conduct and moral judgments is really 
as much affective and conative as it is cognitive in its constitution; 
it is not an exclusively discursive process. (2) McDougall and 
Westermarck are really showing how 'reason' in the ethical sense 
arises, in their accounts of how emotions and instincts become ration- 
ally organized into sentiments. This reveals their 'objectivity' 
much better than Rashdall's sort of 'rationalism' can do. (3) For, 
since the anti-evolutionary rationalist can find no a priori maxims 
that apply without qualification to every moral situation, he can afford 
little concrete objectivity to his maxims; whereas the evolutionist, by 
indicating how virtues arise from instincts and emotions and to what 
extent they are and are not variable, gives them definite and concrete 
objectivity. (4) In answer to the objection that morality cannot be 
reduced to something that is not morality, like emotions, it can be 
said that this is not attempted, but that the evolutionist believes that 
real light is thrown upon the nature of morality by knowledge of the 
conditions under which it rises and can be maintained. In favor of 
the sort of ethics that traces the rational evolution of morality from 
instincts and emotions, it is claimed that it has the double advantage 
over Dr. Rashdall's kind of rationalism in both affording more sub- 
stantial and intelligible objectivity and rationality to the moral 
consciousness, and of being able to make available for ethical science 
the latest developments of psychology and anthropology. 

The Anti-Intellectualism of Kierkegaard. D. F. Swenson. 

Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855), a Danish thinker of originality 
and power, represents an anti-intellectualistic position notable for 
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precision of terminology, consistency, and the wealth and variety of 
concrete life-problems which it is made to illuminate. He is perhaps 
the first modern thinker of rank to perceive that an anti-intellectualist 
philosophy is not complete without essential recognition of the nega- 
tive element in communication. He has worked out a logic of com- 
munication consistent with his central position, and has given it 
artistic expression, in various ways, in the form and style of his 
writings. 

The elementary proposition that Reality has characteristics which 
a knowledge of it cannot as such assimilate, receives further ampli- 
fication and definition. The following propositions are characteristic: 

1. The metaphysical and ontological have no existence; they are, 
but when they exist, they exist within the esthetic, the ethical, or the 
religious. No human being exists in metaphysical categories. 

2. The static character of conception permeates the whole realm of 
logic; there are no actual logical transitions. All real transitions take 
place in the realm of the actual, by means of a leap, and constitute a 
breach of continuity. 

3. The validity of thought in relation to existence does not mean its 
identity with existence. The particular as such cannot be thought, 
nor the contingent, nor the actual. 

4. A scepticism which attacks the validity of thought can be 
escaped only through a new point of departure, by an act of will, 
a leap. 

5. Truth, in the sense of positive objective knowledge, is unattain- 
able. All such knowledge (sense-knowledge, history, metaphysics) is 
either an approximation or a hypothesis. It is not essential, for it 
does not express the knowing subject's essential condition in existence. 
Mathematics does not deal with reality, and the relation of the logical 
to reality is hypothetical. 

6. Truth, as essential knowledge, is ethical and ethico-religious 
knowledge of the self; the only reality which the knower grasps 
directly is his own ethical reality; all other reality he knows only in 
the form of possibility, essentially, in the form of an impartial balanc- 
ing of alternative possibilities. 

7. The transition from the ideal (the possible) to the actual, the 
sense for the historical, is an act of will ; it is belief or faith. 

8. The Truth is a subjective condition of the individual; to know 
the Truth (objectively) is to be in error; to be the Truth (subjectively) 
is to know the Truth. 

9. Existence (life) is essentially striving, transition; not for an 
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unattainable goal, but to realize the individual's own eternal self; 
at this goal he may constantly arrive, but in it he cannot remain, 
at rest, as long as he exists. 

10. To exist is to solve contradictions, not once for all, or by means 
of speculative thought, but through passion and pathos. The sub- 
jective thinker's passionate interest in himself is the greatest possible 
antithesis to the objective thinker's lofty disinterestedness; at the 
same time, the latter, since he nevertheless exists, exists in distraction, 
and is therefore comical. 
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